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Evolution and Mans Place in Nature. By Henry Calder- 
wood, LL.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of Moral Philosophy, University 
of Edinburgh. London and New York, Macmillan & Co., 1893. 
— PP- xvi, 349. 

As stated in the preface, the author's main objects in writing the 
present volume have been "to trace the evidence of man's relation 
to the continuity of life on the earth, and to describe the distinctive 
characteristics of human life itself." The volume consists of eight 
chapters, of which the first five, occupying the first 121 pages, may 
fairly be called introductory. The scope of these chapters may per- 
haps be sufficiently indicated by the titles : " Evidence for Evolu- 
tion," " Life in its Lower and Higher Forms," " The Characteristics 
of Human Life," "The Relations of Environment to Life," and 
"Heredity and Evolution." They make little pretence of containing 
anything new, but consist for the most part of a re'sume and popular 
discussion of the different phases of the theory of evolution from 
Darwin to Weismann. The re'sume" is in the main good. If one 
feels that it is superficial at times, one is to remember that this was 
almost inevitable, considering the vast amount of literature on the 
subject, and the fact that the author's principal object in this part 
of the book was to present the theory of organic evolution as now 
accepted. The passages which impress one least favorably are those 
which deal with the vexed question as to the ' inheritance of ac- 
quired characteristics.' While the author is by no means dogmatic 
in the statement of his views, he pronounces against the Weis- 
mannian theory without indicating as definitely as one would wish 
his reasons for doing so. Moreover, in certain passages he fails to 
consider separately the supposed ' inheritance of acquired charac- 
teristics ' and the undoubted inheritance of congenital variations 
(p. 90 et seq.). In this way the former is made to appear a much 
more necessary assumption than it really is. It is interesting to 
note that, while the author assumes the ' inheritance of acquired 
characteristics ' on the side of the organism, he is very cautious when 
it is a matter of mental and moral qualities. " Each individual must 
achieve his own victories ; none can hand down such gains " (p. 120). 
In the short chapter on " Sensory and Rational Discrimination," 
the author's point of view, already hinted at in the preceding chapters, 
is clearly indicated. Moreover, the method according to which he 
proposes to proceed is frankly stated. It is with the latter, which, 
indeed, presupposes the former, that we chiefly have to do. As will 
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be seen, it is a method which was almost certain to influence the final 
result. Granting that man as an organism is a product of evolution, 
the author begins by making "the broad distinction, universally 
recognized" between "sensibility" and "rational power." We must 
emphasize differences instead of resemblances at the beginning of 
our investigation for purposes of clearness. As a matter of fact, the 
author tacitly assumes an absolute difference here. His treatment 
of "sensibility" is peculiar. "Mere sensory experience, in us as it 
is in animals, must be assigned a separate place as physiological, to 
be grouped under a distinct classification" (p. 129). This is not 
a chance expression. No materialist could claim for the sensory 
side of our psychic life a more adequate explanation in the facts 
of nerve physiology. Indeed, this part of psychology seems to be 
regarded as pertaining to physiology rather than to psychology 
proper. The author's idea as to the province of experimental psy- 
chology is also open to criticism, as will be seen from the following 
quotation. " We are not to be misled by the title ' Experimental 
Psychology.' . . . While all the phenomena of nerve action are 
included under experimental psychology, all the phenomena of con- 
sciousness are excluded from this field of observation" (p. 132). 
Not only must " reason," as a totally distinct faculty, be brought in 
at every step in the development of human consciousness, but the 
"doctrine of the separate existence of the soul . . . seems the only 
adequate interpretation of the phenomena of human life" (p. 141). 
While the author often makes sharp distinctions the validity of 
which may well be questioned, his whole treatment of the problem 
of mental evolution suffers from a failure to distinguish clearly 
between the physical and the psychic plane. In his treatment of 
"sensibility" in the lower animals, it is sometimes difficult to tell 
whether he refers to some dim form of consciousness or to a merely 
physiological susceptibility to external stimuli. Further, there seems 
to be the tacit assumption that, if mental development is to be ex- 
plained by evolution, mind itself must be regarded as a result of 
combinations of matter. Now even on the physical plane the theory 
of evolution is by no means a theory of origins (in the strict sense); 
it is distinctly a theory of development. Life in some very simple 
form is once for all assumed. The theory attempts to explain how 
the indefinitely complex has been developed from the relatively 
simple. One has just as good a right to assume a rudimentary con- 
sciousness, from which the higher forms of consciouness have been 
developed. Whether mental evolution can be proved, as organic 
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evolution practically has been, is another question, of course. In 
the case of the organism we are dealing with something tangible, 
while our knowledge of the psychic life even of the highest mammals 
is necessarily indirect and therefore fallible. The argument for 
mental evolution is necessarily largely one from analogy. The pos- 
tulate of continuity, which has met with such ample vindication on 
the physical side in the almost universal acceptance of the theory of 
organic evolution, inclines one strongly to believe that mental, like 
physical, development has been gradual and according to law. 

Our author, however, distinctly pronounces against continuity in 
mental development. In the lower animals we have "sensibility," 
and this alone. This, with "instinct," is sufficient to explain the 
actions of all animals, with the exception of the higher mammals. 
Then " intelligence," as a distinct faculty, appears upon the scene. 
This marks the limit of psychic development possible for brutes. 
With man "reason" appears. "Granting a common basis of intelli- 
gence, capable of interpreting sensory experience . . . there remains 
a difference of power so enormous as to require that a distinction be 
drawn between ' intelligence ' and ' reason ' ; between ' animal intelli- 
gence' and 'rational power'" (p. 214). 

In the two remaining chapters on "Animal and Rational In- 
telligence " and on " Rational Life," which together constitute about 
two thirds of the book, this whole question is discussed with con- 
siderable wealth of illustration and with a candor which the reader 
must recognize, however far he may be from sympathizing with the 
author's point of view. Professor Calderwood is more than justified 
in scrutinizing with great care supposed instances of animal intelli- 
gence. Only too many of the examples which have found their way 
into popular works on the subject have been accepted at the hands 
of wholly untrained and uncritical observers. The attitude of all 
careful psychologists here must be one of caution, and Professor 
Calderwood has done good service in showing how much of our 
supposed knowledge of animal intelligence is mere conjecture. But 
while one may be prepared to admit that the author does justice to 
the degree of animal intelligence, one cannot but feel that the absolute 
distinctions in quality which he makes between "sensibility," "in- 
telligence," and "reason" are unfortunate. These hard and fast 
distinctions suggest all the dangers of a 'faculty psychology.' The 
constant tendency of science is to emphasize the extreme complexity 
of phenomena and the continuity of development. And the develop- 
ment of the ' higher ' from the ' lower ' is not what it seems. Even 
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if, with Professor Tyndall, one should go to the length of seeing in 
'matter' the "promise and potency of every form and quality of 
life," the implication would not be that 'life' was different from 
what we had supposed, but rather that 'matter' was vastly more 
than we had supposed. For after all, 'matter,' not 'life,' is the 
inference. 

As will be seen, the book treats of a most difficult subject, where 
the latest utterances of science, philosophy, and even theology, are 
involved. If the treatment is somewhat popular, one has no right to 
assume that the author intended it to be otherwise. While we 
cannot but consider the author's presuppositions and method as 
somewhat unfortunate, and the results as correspondingly doubtful, 
our last word must be one of respect for the candor and generosity 
of a man who can discuss a question which so immediately concerns 
his most cherished ethical and religious views without any trace of 
bitterness or conscious evasion of difficulties. 

Ernest Albee. 

The Dialogues of Plato. Translated into English with Analy- 
ses and Introductions, by B. Jowett, M.A., Master of Balliol 
College, etc. In five volumes. Third edition, revised and cor- 
rected throughout, with marginal analyses and other additions, 
and an index of subjects and proper names. New York and 
London, Macmillan & Co., 1892. 

A writer in the Edinburgh Review of April, 1848, in lamenting the 
lack of a good English translation of Plato's Dialogues, says : " The 
scholarship of our age ought to be able to raise up an English 
Schleiermacher or an English Cousin." It was just a little less than 
a quarter of a century after that time that Jowett, in bringing out the 
first edition of his translation, supplied in most brilliant fashion the 
lack pointed out by the Edinburgh Reviewer and in him England 
produced a greater interpreter and translator of the divine Idealist 
of Greece than was either the German or the French scholar. The 
same Reviewer goes on to say further : " A translator of Plato ought 
to be not merely competently skilled in Greek, but, still rarer quali- 
fication ! — to be a great master of English" — two qualifications 
that are united in Jowett in a degree, as far as we know, unparalled. 
By his translation Jowett has raised Plato to the rank of an English 
classic. But these are not the only qualifications which the translator 
brought to his work. Equally important is his philosophical acumen, 



